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Operation of the 1A tele- 
typewriter switchboard is 
facilitated by the recently 
developed sloping keyshelf 
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The 1A 
Teletypewriter 
Switchboard 


By A. A. BURGESS 
Equipment Development 


AKING advantage of improve- 

ments that have been effected 

during the last few years, the 
Laboratories have developed a new 
teletypewriter switchboard to be used 
with the earlier No. 1 board* in the 
larger teletypewriter central offices. 
This new board is called the 1A and is 
designed to be used for ‘“‘outward”’ 
traffic, while the No. 1 board may be 
used for “outward,” “inward,” and 
“through” traffic. The photograph at 
the head of this article shows the in- 
itial installation in the Long Lines 
office in New York City, where the 
1A board is at the left and the No. 1 
board at the right. 

Experience has shown that when 
the outward traffic at a teletypewriter 
switchboard requires more than about 
thirty operators to handle the peak 
load, service can be furnished more 
economically by segregating the out- 
ward and inward traffic. The operat- 
ing functions of switchboards used for 
outward traffic differ appreciably from 
those of switchboards for inward 
traffic. At the outward board the oper- 
ator must answer the calls as they are 
placed, determine the number wanted, 
make a connection to the required out- 
going trunk, and then, after the called 
subscriber answers, time the begin- 
ning of the call. She also times the call 
at its termination, and throughout 
performs the usual supervisory func- 

*REcoRD, January, 1932, p. 145. 
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tions. The “inward and through’ 
operator, on the other hand, merely 
makes a connection between a trunk 
and a subscriber line in her multiple, 
or between two trunks, according to 
the instructions passed to her over the 
trunk by another operator. Because 
of these differences in operating func- 
tion, the “outward” operator can not 
handle as many calls as the “inward 
and through” operator, and thus re- 
quires fewer cords — probably not 
more than eight. 

The No. 1 board had space for 


eighteen cords in each position; it was 
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therefore well adapted for use as an 
inward and through board. In plan- 
ning the future requirements for larger 
offices, it was decided therefore that 
economies could be realized by using 
the No. 1 board for the inward and 
through traffic and by designing a 
new board with fewer cords per po- 
sition chiefly for outward traffic. This 
division into two types of switch- 
board, one for outward and one for 
inward and through traffic, has per- 
mitted an increase in the total number 
of lines and trunks available in the 
office, since at the outward board no 
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answering lamps need be associated 
with the trunks and at the inward 
board no lamps need be provided with 
the subscriber lines. 

An office with a single line of No. 1 
board at which all traffic is handled 
will have answering lamps in the sub- 
scriber line multiple and both answer- 
ing lamps and idle indicating lamps in 
the trunk multiple. Such an office 
will have a capacity of only 2040 
lines and 600 trunks. Originally, to 
obtain an office with a larger capa- 
city, it was planned to use two lines of 
No. 1 board for outward service, and 
one line of No. 1 board for inward and 
through service. With this plan, each 
outward board would have lamps for 
only half of the lines, but the multiple 
would be arranged so that the lines that 
did not have lamps in one outward 
board would have them in the other. 
No answering lamps, of course, would 
be provided with the lines in the in- 
ward and through board. By the use of 
three lines of No. 1 board in the man- 
ner described, a capacity of 3600 lines 
and 840 trunks could be obtained. 
With the present plan, which calls for 
the use of the No. 1 board for inward 
and through traffic and 1A boards for 
outward traffic, however, a capacity 
of 3720 lines and 1200 trunks may be 
obtained. The ratios of lines to trunks 
indicated by the foregoing capacities 
are, of course, nominal as the quantity 
of lines may be increased with a de- 
crease in the quantity of trunks or 
vice versa, and for any particular 
office, the ratio of lines to trunks will 
depend upon the calling rate and dis- 
tribution of traffic in that area. 

In any manual switchboard, the 
multiple is an important factor in the 
initial switchboard cost, and it is im- 
portant, therefore, that the operators 
be placed as close together as possible, 
so that the total length of the switch- 
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board for a given number of 

operators is a minimum. The i 
teletypewriter with whicheach 
operator is provided is an im- 
portant element in determin- 
ing the width of the position. In ee 
the earlier switchboards, such 
as the No. 1, it was placed on oe ee 
a shelf alongside the keyshelf, > 
and thus made the width of : bie 
the position considerably 

greater than would have been Z 

required for the necessary 


number of cords. In the 1A 


board, the teletypewriter is 

placed below the keyshelf, 

which is made as shallow as ! 
possible and given a 45 degree : : 
slope to obtain the most con- gs 
venient arrangement of keys 
and cords. With this design, a aa 
which was pioneered with the 
3A teletypewriter switch- 


board,* the teletypewriter Fig. 2—The No. 1 type telety pewriter switchboard is 
does not add to the width of distinguished by answering lamps for the trunks 


the position, which can thus be and by the teletypewriter on a level with the keyshelf 
*REcoRD, January, 1936, p. 146. 


made only wide enough 
for operating. This has 
permitted a position of 
the 1A board to be 
only 25% inches wide; 
with three 81-inch 
panels, while the No. 1 
board position is 34 | 
inches wide, with four | 
84-inch panels. 
While the placing of 
the teletypewriter be- 
low the keyshelf de- 
creases the width of — | 
the position, it results 
in the operator being 
q lower with respect to | 
the multiple, and thus 
Fig. 1—By tilting the teletypewriter, the operator’s position \owers the height of 
with respect to the multiple is raised three inches. This re- the upper row of jacks 
arrangement allows the operator to reach more jacks she can reach. To off- 
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Fig. 3—In the 1A board there are no answering 
lamps for the trunks, and the teletypewriter is below 
the keyshelf on a table with a sloping top 


set this disadvantage, an improve- 
ment was made in the initial arrange- 
ment of a horizontal table used with 
the 3A board by mounting the tele- 
typewriter on a table with a sloping 
top. As shown in Figure 1, this raises 
the operator three inches, and allows 
her to reach approximately 80 more 
lines per panel of multiple. 

When a 1A board is installed in an 
existing No. 1 office, a number of lines 
already appearing in the No. 1 board, 
together with the new lines that may 
be required, are multipled with an- 
swering lamps through the 1A board 
positions to provide a sufficient busy- 
hour load for the 1A operators. As the 
quantity of new lines is usually small 
enough to come well within the reach 
of the operators at the No. 1 board, a 
few multiple appearances of these 
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lines at the No. 1 board are 
also equipped with answering 
lamps. This makes it possible 
to abandon the 1A board dur- 
ing periods of light load and to 
answer all calls at the No. 1 
positions. 

When the installation of 
new lines with answering lamps 
would exceed the operator’s 
reach at the No. 1 board, they 
are installed without lamps at 
this board, and operators must 
then be retained at the 1A 
board to answer these lines 
during light load periods. A 
gradual increase in the num- 
ber of lines in the office even- 
tually necessitates the removal 
of all answering lamps from 
the lines in the No. 1 board, 
which then becomes wholly an 
inward and through board 
rather than a combined out- 
ward and inward and through 
board. All calls from  sub- 
scribers are then answered by 
the operators at the 1A positions. 

The 1A board has a maximum ca- 
pacity of about 1600 lines and goo 
trunks, this ratio, as previously ex- 
plained, being variable for any office. 
With a maximum office of 3720 lines 
three lines of 1A board would, there- 
fore, be needed. An operator at any of 
these boards will answer any of the 
lines in her multiple and connect them 
to outgoing trunks or to local sub- 
scribers whose lines appear in her 
multiple. If the call is to a local line 
that does not appear in her multiple, 
the operator will connect the call to 
a trunk to the No. 1 switchboard, and 
the operator there will complete it. 
All incoming trunk calls will be an- 
swered at the No. 1 board, since there 
are no answering lamps for the 
trunk jacks at the 1A board. 
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The comparative appearance of the 
two boards is shown in Figures 2 and 
3. The differences in keyshelf designs 
and in the width of the operators’ 
positions of the two boards are readily 
apparent. Many of the answering 
lamps still appear in the multiple of 
the No. 1 board, but the added rows at 


the top of the multiple are without 
lamps. It will be noticed also that the 
trunks at this board have answering 
lamps as well as the idle indicatin 
lamps. At the 1A board, on the other 
hand, the trunks have no answerin 
lamps, but the line multiple is fully 
equipped with them. 


Experimental vacuum tubes developed in the Laboratories to extend the frequency range 
of the negative-grid type tube. The smallest of the three can be used as an oscillator at 
wave-lengths as short as sixteen centimeters 
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Equivalent Networks for Negative-Grid 
Triodes 


By F. B. LLEWELLYN 
Circuit Research 


E equivalent network of a 
vacuum tube brings to the 
mind of practically every radio 

engineer a combination of resistances 
and capacitances together with an in- 
ternal generator of voltage which can 
be used in calculating the effect of the 
tube in electrical circuits. When low 
frequencies only are involved, this 
network may consist simply of a re- 
sistance in series with a source of 
voltage. If higher frequencies have to 
be considered it has been found neces- 
sary to allow for capacitance between 
all three elements of the tube and now 
with the advent of very high frequen- 
cies a further modification is required. 
This consists of the addition of series 
resistors in the internal cathode-grid 
and cathode-plate paths. 

The concept of the equivalent net- 
work for negative-grid vacuum tubes 
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was originally developed from the re- 
lation that the plate current of a 
vacuum tube is a function of the plate 
voltage plus a constant times the grid 
voltage. This constant is the well- 
known amplification factor pw, and 
when the non-linear relationship be- 
tween current and voltage in the tube 
was investigated mathematically for 
straight amplification effects, it was 
found that the tube might be repre- 
sented by the equivalent network 
shown in Figure 1. Here c represents 
the cathode and pP the plate of the 
vacuum tube. Between them the in- 
ternal plate resistance 7, acts in series 
with the fictitious generator u,V,. This 
network satisfies conditions between 
the cathode and plate only at very low 
frequencies, where the impedance be- 
tween the grid element and the other 
electrodes is so high that it can safely 
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be disregarded in making calculations. showed that the complexity could be 
With the advent of higher frequen- largely overcome by modifying the 
cies it became evident that the in- simple network of Figure 1 to intro- 
ternal tube capacitances played an duce capacitances between all three 
important rdle in the operation of the elements of the vacuum tube. The re. 
device. The lengths to which early sult is Figure 2, which has been ade- 
workers went to include the capaci- quate in the past for all purposes. 
tance effects are illustrated by the In comparatively recent years in- 
complicated formulas which they de- creasing frequencies have required 
veloped. Further study, however, that further changes be made. The 
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Figs. 1-6—Steps in the evolution of the equivalent network of 
negative-grid, three-element vacuum tubes shown in Figure 7 
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necessity for revision 
first became evident 
with the discovery that 
the impedance meas- 
ured between grid and 
cathode, when a very 
large condenser was 
placed between plate 
and cathode, showed 
an important resistive 
component at very 
high frequencies. The 
simple combination of 
Figure 2 which in- 
volved only capaci- 
tances for the grid- 
cathode and grid-plate 
impedance was no 
longer valid. 

A modification which 
overcame this difficulty 
was based on a theo- 
retical analysis of the 
motions of electrons 
within vacuum tubes. 
With the reservation 
that it applies strictly 
to planar rather than 
cylindrical tube struc- 
tures, the results 
should therefore re- 
quire little further 
change for some time 
to come. 

The theoretical 
analysis gave at first 
an equivalent network 
which, on the face of 
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it, resembled Figure 2 only remotely, 
but which was in fact exactly equiva- 
lent to it at very low frequencies. 
This generalized theoretical network 
is shown in Figure 3. It consists of two 
branches only, which are located re- 
spectively between cathode and grid 
and between cathode and plate. Both 
branches contain internal generators 
and, in general, the impedance in 
neither branch is a pure resistance but 
depends on a number of factors, in- 
cluding the time required by electrons 
to traverse the vacuum tube. 
Mathematical manipulation of the 
equations shows that the theoretical 
network of Figure 3 may be repre- 
sented just as well by an infinite 
number of other equivalent networks. 
Naturally our aim is to choose the 
form which adapts itself to the great- 
est number of practical applications, 
and contains the smallest number of 
internal generators. A second consid- 
eration in the choice is that the net- 
work should resemble the familiar 
delta equivalent of Figure 2 as closely 
as may be, so that results based on 
that figure may be interpreted readily 
in terms of the more general network. 
Figure 2 is actually a modified form 
of a delta network. The most general 
delta would be the one shown in 
Figure 4, which consists of three series 
branches, each containing an internal 
generator in series with an impedance. 
When the mathematical transforma- 
tions from Figure 3 to Figure 4 are 
carried through, a proper choice of 
definitions for the various impedances 
reduces Figure 4 to the network shown 
in Figure 5. Here only one internal 
generator remains, and that generator 
acts in series with the internal plate 
impedance of the tube. Therefore, 
Figure 5 does not quite conform to 
the popular network where a capaci- 
tance is assumed to shunt the internal 
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generator by acting directly between 
plate and cathode. However, it can be 
shown that Figure 5 may be trans- 
formed to Figure 6; and by a proper 
choice of the two impedances z’ and 
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M 
Fig. 7—WNetwork equivalent of vacuum 
tubes valid both for low and for moderately 
high frequencies 
z’, the internal generator reduces 
merely to our familiar low-frequency 
amplification factor multiplied by the 
grid-potential variation. 

Thus, Figure 6 with the associated 
definitions of impedance represents 
the generalized form of the equivalent 
network of negative-grid vacuum 
tubes and is valid until the velocity of 
the electrons approaches that of light 
or until the distance between ele- 
ments of the vacuum tube becomes 
comparable to the free-space wave- 
length of any ultra-high frequency 
considered. The expressions for the 
various impedances in Figure 6 are 
naturally long and cor1plicated. How- 
ever, at frequencies where the effects 
of transit time of the electrons are 
only moderately important, the com- 
plication reduces enormously and we 
have Figure 7, which now replaces 
Figure 2 for all ordinary frequencies. 
The modification consists only of the 
addition of series resistors in the in- 
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ternal cathode-grid and cathode-plate 
paths, which avoid the necessity for a 
phase angle in the amplification factor 
at very high frequencies. At low fre- 
quencies, the resistances are masked 
by the high reactances of the capaci- 
tances in series with them, and this is 
the reason why the network of Figure 
2 has served so well in the past. The 
impedance in series with the yp- 
generator is the well-known internal 
plate resistance as given by the slope 
of the static characteristic of the tube. 
The capacitances are likewise those we 
have used all along but the mathe- 
matics now enables their dielectric 
constants to be computed. Figure 7 
is valid at any of the frequencies for 
which negative-grid tubes are now 
contemplated for commercial appli- 
cation, including those where the 
transit angle is about half a radian. 

Perhaps the most interesting as- 
pect of the equivalent diagram is the 
fact that the resistance in the grid- 
plate arm is negative in sign, while the 
one in the cathode-grid arm is posi- 
tive. At first sight, the presence of 
such a negative resistance may seem 
disturbing. A rough explanation may 
be obtained by noting that the forces 
on the electrons which result from the 
grid potential are opposite in direc- 
tion depending upon whether the elec- 
tron is in the region between the 
cathode and grid or between the grid 
and plate. Thus, if the grid potential 
accelerates electrons near the cathode, 
it follows that those near the plate are 
decelerated by the grid, and vice 


versa. Hence, the work done by the 
potential of the grid on the electrons 
in the two regions is opposite in sign, 
The negative resistance in the grid- 
plate arm in many tubes is about ten 
ohms, while the positive resistance in 
the cathode-grid arm is about five 
times as large. The dielectric con- 
stant of the grid-plate capacitance is 
slightly less than unity, and that of 
the cathode-grid capacitance some- 
where around 4/3, while for the cath- 
ode-plate capacitance is slightly less 
than this latter value. The grid-plate 
capacitance varies in the opposite di- 
rection from the other two when the 
operating potentials are changed. 
Much has been said and written of 
late years about the active grid loss. 
This would be determined in Figure 7 
by placing a large condenser between 
the cathode and plate and measuring 
the input impedance. As shown by the 
figure, the resistive component arises 
from the resistances in the two arms 
of the delta which are now in parallel. 
An interesting result of this investi- 
gation is the slight modification re- 
quired in our conventional network 
for the negative-grid tube to make it 
accurate even in the ultra-high-fre- 
quency range. The amplification fac- 
tor is the familiar one used for low 
frequencies, and at moderately high 
frequencies the only alteration needed 
in the conventional diagram is the ad- 
dition of two small but very important 
resistances—one in the cathode-grid 
path and another, with negative sign, 
in that between the grid and plate. 


Supplying Power to Central Offices 


By H. T. LANGABEER 
Equipment Development Department 


ELEPHONE service so far as 

is humanly possible must go 

on regardless of adverse con- 
ditions. Since electric power is essen- 
tial, not only for voice transmission 
but for signalling and switching as 
well, this means that all possible 
precautions must be taken to insure 
a supply of power under all condi- 
tions. In most common-battery cen- 
tral offices direct current is required 
at nominal potentials of twenty-four 
and forty-eight volts. The primary 
source of this power is normally 
alternating current from the com- 
mercial power lines, and motor-gener- 
ator sets and rectifiers are provided at 
the central offices to convert the 
alternating current to direct current 
of the proper voltage. Since 
there is always the possibility 
of failure of the a-c power, 
batteries are provided in addi- 
tion to take over the load on 


the a-c supply, the generators are 
automatically disconnected, and the 
load is carried by the batteries. As 
the batteries discharge, their voltage 
drops, and to maintain the desired 
potential on the discharge leads 
emergency cells are provided in series 
with the main battery, two for the 
twenty-four-volt battery and four for 
the forty-eight. These are cut into the 
circuit when the voltage has dropped 
a specified amount. 

After the batteries have been par- 
tially discharged during an emergen- 
cy, it is necessary to charge them 
promptly so that they will be ready 
for the next emergency. During charg- 
ing, however, the voltage across the 
battery must be considerably higher 


48 VOLT 
emercency L2_] BUS 


CELLS 


failure of the primary supply. 
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During normal operation the 


battery acts as a filter to 
reduce the noise that is caused CELLS 
by the generators. 

To maintain the batteries I — 
in the larger offices in constant BUS 
readiness to take over the 48 24 

VOLT VOLT 
load on failure of the outside 2 
supply, they are floated across = 


the terminals of the generators, 
with the voltage controlled so 
that a small trickle charge 
flows into the battery under 
normal operation to keep them 
fully charged. On failure of 
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Fig. 1—In one form of manually operated power 

plant, an arrangement consisting of duplicate bat- 

teries is employed. The load may be carried by the 

two batteries in parallel, or one battery may carry 
the load while the other is being charged 
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than when floating, and to prevent 
this higher voltage from reaching the 
central office discharge circuits it has 
been necessary either to employ two 
batteries, one of which could be on 


EMERGENCY 


CELLS 


so that the generators may be con- 
nected to either of the batteries for 
charging, and so that the office load 
may be connected to either or both 
batteries. Alarms are provided to 
indicate abnormal conditions, 
and the switches are all man- 
ually operated by the attend- 


48 VOLT 
ants. Automatic regulators are 
| rem provided, however, to main- 
a tain the generator voltage at 
erate the correct value for floating 
EMERGENCY the batteries. Ordinarily two 
2avo.r OF more motor-generator sets 
23 are provided for each voltage, 
O — ba the number which is required 
ila for use at any one time de- 
CELLS pending on the load. 
These power plants have 


Be 


Fig. 2—In the 301¢ power plant a single battery is 
provided for each voltage, and counter-emf cells are 
provided so that the batteries may be charged while 


connected to the load 


charge while the other was discharg- 
ing, or to employ counter-emf cells 
between the battery and the load 
which reduce the potential to the 
desired value. An arrangement of 
duplicate batteries, emergency cells, 
and generators that has commonly 
been employed for dial central offices 
is shown in Figure 1. 

The twenty-four-volt batteries con- 
sist of twelve cells, and the forty- 
eight-volt batteries of twenty-three 
cells. In this arrangement all twenty- 
three cells are connected in series but 
a connection is made between the 
twelfth and thirteenth cell for the 
twenty-four-volt supply. Emergency 
cells are provided for both the twenty- 
four and forty-eight-volt taps, with 
switches to permit their being con- 
nected into the circuit as desired. 
Double-throw switches are provided 
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given very satisfactory results 
but experience in using them 
has indicated certain changes 
that might be desirable—one 
being provision for a greater 
or less degree of automatic 
operation. As a result a new 
power plant has recently been devel- 
oped, which is known as the 3oic. It 
is suitable for dial and toll offices 
requiring from 200 to 2000 amperes 
at twenty-four and forty-eight volts. 
The design includes full automatic 
operation, but manual or partly 
manual operation may be employed 
with the omission of part of the 
equipment. A typical layout of such 
a plant is shown in Figure 2. 

Instead of employing duplicate 
batteries, with cells for the twenty- 
four-volt and forty-eight-volt batteries 
in series, one twenty-four and one 
forty-eight-volt battery consisting of 
two strings of lead tanks or two or 
more strings of glass-jar cells are 
provided. Emergency cells are em- 
ployed as with the former power plant 
and the generators are arranged with 
double-throw switches so that they 
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may charge either the main battery 
alone, or the battery and emergency 
cells together. To maintain the cen- 
tral-ofice voltage at the proper value 
during charge, counter-emf cells are 
provided—two for the forty-eight- 
volt battery and one for the twenty- 
four-volt battery. The batteries are 
normally floated from the generators, 
and it is only after a discharge due to 
an emergency condition, or for occa- 
sional overcharging, that the genera- 
tors are raised to their charging 
voltage. To maintain the emergency 
cells in proper condi- 

tion, copper-oxide rec- 

tifiers are floated across 

them; these rectifiers 


allow a trickle charge to MOTOR- 


GENERATOR 


capacity of the generator. When this 
full capacity is reached, another 
manually controlled generator is 
started, and thus the load on the 
automatically regulated generator will 
be reduced so that it may again con- 
trol the voltage. 

The automatic regulation circuit 
for these generators is shown in 
Figure 3. Essentially, the regulating 
equipment consists of a voltage relay, 
connected across the battery termi- 
nals, which closes one pair of contacts 
at the lower voltage limit, and 
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pass through the cells. 
When this new 
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power plant is ar- 
ranged for manual op- 
eration, two of the 
generators of each volt- 
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automatic voltage reg- 
ulation; but when 
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both generators are in 
use one will be auto- 
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matically regulated 
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and the other manu- 
ally regulated. The 
number of manually 
controlled generators 
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CIRCUIT 
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in use will vary from 
time to time to meet 
the major variations 


MOTOR- 
GENERATOR, 
SEF 


in load during the day. 
These will be started 
and switched into the L 


MANUAL 
START 


circuit by the attend- 
ant as needed, while 
either one of the auto- 


IH 


matically regulated 
generators will take 
care of all fluctuations 


in load up to the full 
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Fig. 3—Schematic circuit for automatic voltage regulation 
used with manual operation of the 301c power plant 
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another pair at the higher voltage 
limit. The generator is equipped with 
a motor-driven field rheostat the 
motor of which is run in one direction 
or the other depending on the action 
of two relays, each of which is actu- 
ated by one of the pairs of contacts 
on the voltage relay. When the office 
load becomes great enough to lower 
the battery voltage to the lower 
value, one of the contacts of the volt- 
age relay closes and actuates a motor- 
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control relay to reduce the resistance 
in the field rheostat. When the voltage 
rises as a result, the contact of the 
voltage relay will open and the rheo- 
stat motor will stop. As the load 
decreases and the voltage tends to 
rise, the voltage is lowered in a 
similar manner through the other 
contact of the voltage relay and the 
other motor-control relay. There js 
also an ammeter relay in the output 
circuit of the generator, which—when 
the generator is fully 
loaded—actuates a re- 
lay that opens the 
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7 circuit to the field- 
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control relay used for 

ANRIETER ——J increasing the voltage. 

[MAIN BATTERY load on the regulating 

RHeo-| |= | With this arrange- 

KEY ment a regulated 

| = generator is operated 

| throughout the en- 

ca cil —>. hours. Manually con- 

= trolled generators are 

equipped with manv- 

ally controlled motor 


starters but if de 
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Fig. 4—When full automatic control of battery charging 1s 
employed, each generator has its motor-driven field rheostat, 
and is automatically stopped and started 
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start again when the 
power supply was re- 
stored. This feature is 
desirable for partially 
attended offices where 
the greater cost of full 
automatic operation is 
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not justified. In some offices, however, 
it is desirable to have the complete 
power plant controlled automatically. 
With such an arrangement not only 
is the voltage automatically main- 
tained at the correct value, but 
additional generators are started and 
connected to the busses as the load 
increases, and are disconnected as the 
load decreases. 

The full automatic power plant 
differs in two major respects from the 
manual system. First, each motor- 
generator is provided with automatic 
starting equipment for the motor, and 
as the generators in use become fully 
loaded, another set is started and 
connected to the load. In a similar 
way these generators are disconnected 
and the motors stopped as the load 
decreases. Second, each generator is 
equipped with a motor-driven field 
rheostat, and provision is made for 
transferring the voltage regulator 
from one generator to another as the 
preceding generator becomes fully 
loaded. The circuit by which this is 
accomplished is shown in Figure 4. 

One motor-generator set is running 
all the time and as long as the total 
load is no greater than can be carried 
by this generator, the voltage regu- 
lator will be associated with its field 
rheostat to regulate the voltage. When 
this generator becomes fully loaded, 
its associated ammeter relay closes a 
contact which, together with any 
further tendency of the voltage to 
decrease, will cause another generator 
to start, and will transfer the voltage 
regulator to regulate the next genera- 
tor, the first remaining at its full load. 
Succeeding generators are started in 
the same manner and the voltage 
regulator transferred to them suc- 
cessively. As the office load decreases 
the reverse process is followed. As the 
load on the last generator falls to zero 
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the regulator is transferred to the 
preceding generator and the unloaded 
one is disconnected from the busses 
and stopped. 

Keys are provided on each genera- 
tor control panel to permit a generator 
to be removed from service or oper- 
ated under manual control for testing 
purposes. When this is done the con- 
trol of this set is automatically trans- 
ferred to the succeeding motor-gener- 
ator. In the event of a power failure 
all operating motor-generator sets 
will be disconnected, and their motor- 
driven rheostats rotated to the “all 
resistance in” position to prevent 
overloading the generators when 
power service is restored and the 
battery voltage is low. Upon restora- 
tion of power, the generators will start 
one at a time in regular order until a 
sufficient number are running to carry 
the load. At the floating voltage the 
partly discharged batteries will begin 
to charge slowly, but if it is desired to 
charge them at a more rapid rate, the 
attendant may operate a key which 
changes the value of the generator 
voltage from the floating value to a 
somewhat higher value used for charg- 
ing. After the batteries are fully 
charged the attendant will restore the 
key to the floating position, the volt- 
ages will change correspondingly, and 
the counter-emf cells will be cut out. 

Two arrangements of emergency 
and cemF cell switching are avail- 
able, namely, manual switching and 
automatic switching. With the manual 
switching it is necessary for the 
attendant to cut in or cut out the 
emergency or CEMF cells as required 
due to voltage changes under power 
failure or battery overcharge con- 
ditions. With the automatic switching 
the emergency or cEmF cells are cut 
in or out automatically under control 
of the discharge circuit voltage. 
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An Ultra-Short Wave Circuit for 


Palomar Observatory 
By AUSTIN BAILEY 


Transmission Development 


HERE is under construction 

on the top of Palomar Moun- 

tain, in Southern California, 
a new astronomical observatory in 
which the world’s largest telescope 
is to be installed. The establishment 
of the observatory represents a major 
construction project, for which a 
telephone “order wire” is required 
between the mountain top and the 
headquarters at the California Insti- 
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tute of Technology, which is situated 
about ninety miles away. 

Members of the staff of the Cali- 
fornia Institute proposed establishing 
the desired telephone connection by 
means of an ultra-short wave radio 
link. As this seemed to be a favorable 
opportunity to try out ultra-short 
waves for telephone purposes over an 
unusual and difficult transmission 
path, the engineers of the Laboratories 
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became interested in it, and the 
project was undertaken on a co6pera- 
tive basis. The Bell System agreed to 
contribute the apparatus and the In- 
stitute to carry out the work of setting 
up the circuit and operating it for 
their purposes, while both have joined 
in the experimental study of the 
propagation path. 

The transmission path is charac- 
terized by its considerable length, 
ninety miles, and the fact that the 
peaks of an intervening range of 
mountains protrude into it. The 
situation is illustrated by the profile 
chart, Figure 2, where the solid line 
indicates the shortest path and the 
dashed one represents the mean path 
which the ultra-short waves would be 
expected to take under average con- 
ditions, were no barriers present. The 
curvature is due to atmospheric 
refraction which is caused primarily 
by water vapor in the air. It is difficult 
to predict results on a theoretical 
basis, but preliminary studies indi- 
cated that the obstruction of the 
mountains might insert a transmission 
loss of about eighteen db. The indi- 
cations were that five-watt trans- 
mitters might serve if the local noise 
conditions were not too severe and if 
antennas of reasonable gain were 
employed. 

The circuit has now been estab- 
lished and is used thirty or forty 
times on each work day. The trans- 
mission to Palomar Mountain proves 
to be fairly satisfactory with the five- 
watt transmitter and the directive 
antenna which were erected; but with 
similar equipment the transmission in 
the reverse direction, to the Institute, 
has been subject to considerable 
interference. This arises largely from 
the ignition systems of automobiles 
in nearby streets. For purposes of 
convenience and for economy the 
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Institute desired to locate the receiv- 
ing antenna on a building in Pasadena 
rather than in the outlying country, 
where greater freedom from such 
interference could be obtained. To 
over-ride this noise and to fortify the 
circuit in general, the California In- 
stitute engineers have recently con- 
structed forty-watt amplifiers which 
have been added to the five-watt 
transmitters at both terminals. 

The equipment provided by the 
Laboratories consists of modified 
Western Electric apparatus of the 
type which was developed principally 
for mobile use and for operation in 
the frequency band of thirty to 
forty-two megacycles. One of the 
requirements of the project was that 
the transmitters and receivers be so 
stable in operation that contact 
could be maintained between the 
two terminals without continual 
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Fig. 1—Palomar observatory 1s about ninety 
miles southeast of Pasadena 


attendance. The transmitters have 
quartz-crystal oscillators which main- 
tain the frequency well within 0.025 
per cent of the nominal value for a 
temperature range of zero to sixty de- 
grees Centigrade. Each crystal is also 
provided with a thermostatically con- 
trolled heater which becomes opera- 
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tive for temperatures below zero. 
The receivers are a-c operated super- 
heterodynes with beating oscillators 
which are crystal-controlled. A third 
d-c operated receiver was provided 
for mobile testing. 

Arrangements were provided to 
connect several telephone stations to 
the radio circuit, and code ringing 
features were included to enable a 
person at any telephone to ring any 
of the other telephones, local or 
distant. Other arrangements per- 
mitted connection of extra telephones 
to the local circuit without access to 
the radio circuit. 

Certain telephones were provided 
with special features which permit 
them to control the radio circuit. In 
placing a call over the radio circuit 
the calling party, if he finds the 
circuit idle, holds his handset and 
operates a key to energize the radio 
transmitter. After pausing for a few 
seconds until the filaments are heated, 
he operates another key, which con- 
trols the carrier and sends the code 
of the desired telephone as a series of 
dashes. This causes a sequence of 
operations at the distant radio re- 
ceiver which ends in the ringing of 
call bells at the distant terminal, in 


accordance with the transmitted code. 
The answering party then picks up 
his handset and momentarily de. 
presses a key to start the radio 
transmitter so that conversation ma 
begin. Power is automatically dis- 
connected from the radio transmitters 
as soon as the respective parties 
replace their handsets, and a single 
ring on the magnetos by each party 
then indicates that the circuit is idle. 

An important part of the project 
was an investigation of the advan- 
tages of directional antennas for in. 
creasing the effectiveness of trans- 
mission. Both horizontally and 
vertically polarized signals from Palo- 
mar Mountain were investigated by 
means of a simple half-wave antenna 
and reflector at Pasadena. For vertical 
polarization the antenna was sup- 
ported about thirty feet above the 
roof of the penthouse on the labora- 
tory at Pasadena and for horizontal 
polarization the height was about 
twenty-five feet. The results showed 
that both the signal strength and the 
automobile noise were lowered with 
horizontal polarization by about the 
same amount, so that there was no 
decided preference between the two 
orientations. 
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Fig. 2—Mountain peaks between Pasadena and Palomar force the radio waves to 
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Experiments were made with the 
receiver and a simple half-wave 
vertical antenna on the roof of the 
Optics Shop on the campus. These 
tests showed a maximum signal with 
the center of the antenna sixteen feet 
above the roof of the penthouse, and 
a gratifying decrease in noise from all 
sources. Theadvantage 
of this location was 
probably due to its be- 
ing somewhat shielded 


single wire line 342 feet long was 
supported above the ground on thirty- 
foot poles down the slope in the direc- 
tion of Pasadena and connected to 
the radio set through a quarter-wave 
matching section of line. This was 
about the proper height above ground 
to obtain phase reinforcement of the 
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by the building from two-wire 
nearby automobile -- 


pment CONNECTED WIRE 
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TRANS- 
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RADIO- FOUR- 
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TELE= 
trafic. To gain this sansa 
improvement, theradio 
equipment was re- 
moved from the Astro- 
physical Observatory 
and installed in a con- 
venient room on the 
first floor of the Optics 
Shop. A new permanent antenna has 
been installed sixteen feet above the 
penthouse roof. This height was re- 
determined and checked the optimum 
value previously found for vertically 
polarized signals. A concentric con- 
ductor transmission line connects 
this antenna to the radio equipment. 
The antenna consists of two vertical 
half-wave driven radiators spaced 
twenty feet apart at right angles 
to the line of transmission. A quarter 
wavelength behind these are two 
parasitically excited half-wave an- 
tennas which form a reflector. A 
back-end null for this combination 
is directed toward the High-Voltage 
Laboratory when the two driven 
antennas are excited in phase. Final 
adjustment of this system has not as 
yet been completed, but considerable 
improvement over the previous loca- 
tion of the apparatus has already 
been realized. 

Experimental antennas were also 
installed at Palomar Mountain. A 
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Fig. 3—Both local and radio-connected telephones have been 
installed. Remote control units are provided to establish radio 
connection with distant telephones 


direct waves and waves reflected from 
the slope, but the length of the 
antenna was not the optimum re- 
quired to use the maximum of the 
cone of receptivity. The topography 
of the ground prevented obtaining a 
wire length sufficient to place this 
cone correctly. The results were 
inferior to those obtained with a 
half-wave vertical and a reflector. 

An eighty-five-foot water tower 
with a metal tank provided a loca- 
tion at a still higher elevation. The 
receiver and equipment were taken 
to the platform on the tower and a 
half-wave length vertical antenna 
mounted about 41% feet out from the 
tank, using the tank itself as a re- 
flector. A null was found for a vertical 
antenna at a point about eight to 
nine feet from the tank. The local 
noise level was low and the results 
were so good that the antenna was 
located permanently on the tower. 
A single nalf-wave vertical in front 
of the tower is now in regular use. 
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This project, being a codperative Technology, who have charge of the @ 
one, has been participated in by a system, and by D. K. Martin and 
number of individuals in California F. A. Polkinghorn, of the Labora. 
and New York, particularly by Dr. tories, who were concerned with the 
S. S. Mackeown and Emmet M. apparatus that was required and the 
Irwin of the California Institute of experimental program. 


Sgt. Harry P. Goodwin, of American Legion Post 25, New ‘Fersey, trains the Lab- 

oratories’ ‘machine gun’ microphone upon a brass band passing below the Empire 

State Building. An unusually successful broadcast of a difficult subject was accom- 

plished by this experimental Western Electric device, which picks up a maximum of 

sound from the object upon which tt is trained, but shuts out to a great extent sounds 
from other sources 
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News of the Month 


fF Durinc THE NATIONAL Convention of 
the American Legion in New York, the 
Laboratories entertained a number of 
Bell System delegates and their guests. 
Groups of visitors were conducted to the 
historical museum and to the acoustic, 
magnetic materials, microscopic, wear 
testing, and crossbar switching labora- 
tories; talks and demonstrations were 
given by W. C. F. Farnell, J. B. Kelly, 
D. M. Chapin, F. F. Lucas, W. A. 
Krueger, and W. Rupp. Reception of the 
visitors was under the general super- 
vision of L. S. O’Roark and G. F. Fowler. 

Throughout the Convention a group of 
Laboratories Legionnaires, under the 
leadership of R. B. Miller, welcomed dele- 
gates visiting the building; another group 
assisted at the Bell System registration 
headquarters in the Long Lines building. 
The group at West Street included F. T. 
Meyer, C. J. Glinane, A. J. Christopher, 
M. L. Clarke, R. B. Buchanan, H. H. 
Hall, E. L. Erwin, and H. E. Powell. At 
32 Sixth Avenue were J. C. Kennelty, 
W. A. Bollinger, F. J. Given, K. F. 
Rodgers, H. A. Doll, A. H. Leigh, W. G. 
Schaer, J. J. Shabet, C. W. Stevens, 
A. W. Lawrence, A. J. Engelberg, C. F. 
Swasey, and J. N. McTighe. F. J. Given 
represented the Laboratories on the Bell 
System Committee. 

THE FIRST MEETING of the Radio 
Colloquium for the 1937-38 season was 
held at the Deal Laboratories on Sep- 
tember 10. C. N. Anderson described his 
recent trip to Java, illustrating his talk 
with a number of reels of motion pictures. 
As this session was non-technical and of 
considerable general interest, the meeting 
was scheduled for the evening in order 
that the members might invite their 
families and friends. 

The tentative schedule for the remain- 
der of the year is: October 1—A. P. King, 
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Directive Properties of Horns as Wave- 
Guide Terminations; November 5—A 
talk by A. A. Oswald, the subject to be 
announced later; December 3—C. R. 
Burrows, Exponential Transmission Lines. 

Tue I.R.E. ano A.I.E.E. were joint 
sponsors of a two-day technical session on 
radio, in Spokane, on September 1 and 2. 
Papers were presented on Magnetic Gener- 
ation of a Group of Harmonics by E. 
Peterson, J. M. Manley, and L. R. 
Wrathall; Radiotelephone Noise Reducer 
by C. C. Taylor; and The Vodas by 
S. B. Wright. 

Harvey FLercHer was one of five 
Americans chosen to be guests of the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science at its annual meeting. 

H. C. Curt, E. G. Fracker and A. F. 
Price visited Newport News in connec- 
tion with the installation of Western 
Electric equipment on the aircraft carrier 
Yorktown. With J. A. Waldron of the 
Western Electric Company, Mr. Price 
was on the U.S.S. Yorktown during her 
standardization trials off the coast near 
Rockland, Maine. 

In Bucksport, Mating, T. A. Taylor 
participated with L. B. Bogan of the 
A. T. and T. Company in a series of 
inductive-codrdination tests on toll cir- 
cuits of the New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and power circuits 
of the Central Maine Company. 

E. T. Morrram assisted in the installa- 
tion and initial operation of the magnetic- 
tape machine at Hightstown, New Jersey, 
which is used to broadcast market condi- 
tions of potatoes. 

W. A. Biscuorr, at Hawthorne, dis- 
cussed with T. W. Ragan and G. W. Mar- 
quart, problems of apparatus drafting. 

C. A. Purpy and H. E. DeCamp of the 
Hawthorne Works and L. F. Lamplough 
and D. R. DeRoche of the Point Breeze 
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Works visited the Laboratories to discuss 
problems of interest to the Western Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Department with 
R. A. Haislip, A. L. Richey, J. F. Bald- 
win, E. L. Fisher, and others. 

ATTENDING ACONFERENCE at Kearny to 
discuss matters relating to broad-band 
carrier systems were W. Fondiller, W. L. 
Casper, W. J. Shackelton, F. J. Given and 
C. E. Lane. 

M. V. Hunter and E. S. Witcox have 
been making high-frequency crosstalk 
tests at Fort Worth, Texas. 


C. D. DusHeck 


of the Equipment Development Department 
completed thirty-five years of service in the 
Bell System on the third of September 


P. W. Biye, R. M. Hawekorre and 
H. N. CurisTopHER coéperated with the 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Company in 
studying the effectiveness of wave-shape 
corrective filters applied on the a-c 
supply circuits to three large power 
rectifiers in New Jersey. 

O. W. Towner attended the joint 
meeting of the Pacific Coast Sections of 
The Institute of Radio Engineers and the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers held in Spokane, Washington, on 
September 1 and 2. 

W. J. Farmer and J. P. Guerarp 
began field studies of aerial cable sheath 
near Fanwood, New Jersey, on August 30. 
They had previously made similar studies 
near Naughright, New Jersey. 
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H. A. Freperick, J. J. Kunn, and 
J. R. Townsenp spent the week of 
August 21 in Hawthorne discussing ma- 
terials and other problems. 

W. Basincron visited the General 
Plate Company at Attleboro, Massachu- 
setts, on sheet-metal problems. 

T. R. Corwin visited the Teletype 
Corporation in Chicago to discuss tele- 
typewriter development. 

J. R. Irwin and R. B. Bauer were in 
telephone central offices in Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, and Newark observing con- 
tact-metal performance. 

E. J. Kane discussed plans for the 
crossbar equipment program with manu- 
facturing engineers at Hawthorne. 

W. H. LicHTENBERGER attended a 
conference at Minneapolis to discuss 
problems involved in the new No. 3 toll 
and step-by-step equipment for St. Paul. 

RouTINE OBSERVATIONS on _ power 
equipment for coaxial cable were made 
by R. P. Jutson. 

J. H. Soe was in Fort Wayne, Cleve- 
land, and Atlanta discussing machine 
design and voltage regulation. 

V. T. CALLAHAN visited West Chester, 
Pennsylvania,todiscussengine-generators. 

C. R. Martin and L. F. Porrer were 
in Seaford, Delaware, in connection with 
new toll switchboard for small offices. 

C. B. Sutiirr and V. P. Tuorp have 
completed tests on a trial installation of 
level compensators for the high-frequency 
carrier telegraph system between Denver 
and Omaha. In these tests H. F. Rhodes 
and P. E. Groome, of the Long Lines 
Department, codperated. 

In connecTION with the trial installa- 
tion of the Type C-5 Carrier Telephone 
System, G. W. Cowley and W. F. 
Kannenberg are testing the terminals at 
Atlanta, Georgia, and Charlotte, North 
Carolina. H. J. Wallis assisted in the 
installation of the system. B. A. Fair- 
weather and E. H. Perkins are at Green- 
ville, South Carolina, to test the repeater 
and pilot channel equipment. 

T. F. GLEICHMANN has joined the group 
that is inspecting and testing the first 
Type-K carrier telephone system between 
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Toledo and South Bend. C. W. Green 
and I. G. Wilson have visited these points 
to observe the progress of the work. 

A. J. Atxens has been investigating 
noise and crosstalk in this installation. 

K. E. Goutp is the author of a paper, 
Coupling Between Parallel Earth Return 
Circuits Under D-C Transient Conditions, 
in the September issue of E/ectrical Engi- 
neering. Assisting Mr. Gould in the basic 
experiments were W. L. Gaines, J. H. 
Harding and G. Wascheck; Miss J. D. 
Goeltz supervised the calculations. 

R. L. Kaytor and L. C. Roserts 
went to Richmond and Charleston to 
make tests in connection with proposed 
modifications of composite sets and 
grounding arrangements in open-wire 
repeater stations. 

Joun Mattert, J. L. Linpner and 
C. H. Gorman, Jr., are making attenu- 
ation and crosstalk measurements on 


F. A. Cox 


of the Equipment Development Department 
completed forty years of service in the Bell 
System on the fifteenth of September 


open-wire circuits between Dallas and 
Longview, Texas, over which a Type-J 
carrier system is to be operated. 
* * * * * 
Since H. A. FRrepertck joined the 
Western Electric Company on the twenty- 
third of September, twenty-five years ago, 
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he has been in responsible charge of many 
important developments in telephony. 
For the most part these problems have 
been concerned with vibrating systems 
and their applications to telephone trans- 
mitters and receivers. In preparation for 
this work he studied at Princeton Uni- 
versity where he received the B.S. degree 
in 1910 and E.E. in 1912. At first em- 
ployed in the Research Department, he 
was interested in the development of 
mechanical repeaters. With R. L. Jones 
he was responsible for first using the 


H. A. Frederick 


present-day methods of impedance analy- 
sis of telephone receivers and related 
apparatus. During the World War his 
interests were diverted to submarine 
signalling, sound ranging and _ aircraft 
detection. After the war he took charge 
of development work on transmission 
instruments, including the carbon button 
and other types of microphones used in 
telephony, sound pictures, broadcasting 
and public address systems. He also 
directed the work on sound recording on 
discs by electrical methods which followed 
that done by J. P. Maxfield and his 
associates prior to his leaving the Labora- 
tories. Later the improvements in hill and 
dale recording which have made this the 
standard method now used by many radio 
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broadcasting companies for electrical 
transcription programs came under Mr. 
Frederick’s direction. The work on tele- 
phone instruments was continued on his 
appointment as Transmission Instrument 
Director. Two years ago last June, Mr. 
Frederick was appointed Electromechani- 
cal Apparatus Director and in this 
capacity now has charge of a large group 
of development projects on telephone 
apparatus and the physical characteris- 
tics of the materials which enter into 
telephone construction. One of the most 
important problems with which he is now 
concerned is the fundamental study of 
machine switching apparatus. 


R. A. Haislip 


R. A. Hatsuip, who completed thirty 
years of service with the Bell System on 
August twelfth, began his telephone 
career in 1898 in Staunton, Virginia, 
where for two summers he served as a 
junior apprentice with the local telephone 
company. From 1900 to 1904 he attended 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and then 
found employment as cable testman with 
the Central District and Printing Tele- 
graph Company at Pittsburgh. In 1906 
he joined the Western Electric Company 
in Chicago where he served as draftsman 
until the great earthquake and fire at 
San Francisco. Sensing the need for young 
men to rebuild that unfortunate city he, 
with three companions, went there to 
offer their services. There he found em- 
ployment with the Pacific Telephone and 
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Telegraph Company as a plant engineer, 
In this position during about two years 
he prepared commercial surveys, funda- 
mental plans and detailed estimates for 
many construction projects in northern 
California. During 1909 he was appointed 
Exchange Outside Plant Engineer with 
supervision over the preparation of plans 
and construction estimates for the entire 
Pacific Company. In 1910 he was requi- 
sitioned by the British Columbia Tele- 
phone Company to establish and direct 
the Engineering Department of that or- 
ganization. Under his direction this small 
department of seven people began making 
commercial surveys and fundamental 
plans, which led to substantially the com- 
plete rebuilding of the telephone plant 
in the coastal areas of the Province. He 
resigned in 1912 and was engaged by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany in New York to work on cable engi- 
neering problems. When the D. and R. 
Department was organized in 1919 he was 
placed in charge of cable and outside 
plant apparatus development work. In 
1932, he succeeded to the position of Out- 
side Plant Development Engineer. In the 
consolidated department at the*Labora- 
tories he has the same title, and he con- 
tinues to study the field needs which help 
to determine the development program 
for outside plant. 
* * * * * 
On OcToBER THIRD twenty-five years 
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ago S. S. A. Watkins, who had recently 
come to this country from England, began 
his association with the Western Electric 
Company and the Laboratories. Born in 
London, he obtained his education in 
private schools, at King Edward VIth’s 
School, Suffolk, and in the City and 
Guilds Engineering College, London. 
After receiving the Bachelor of Science 
degree of London University, he taught 
physics and electrical engineering for three 
years at the City and Guilds College. In 
IgII he came to New York and after a 
brief time with the Telegraph Type- 
writer Company joined the Western Elec- 
tric Company at West Street. He worked 
first on ringing systems. During the war 
he had charge for a time of the protection 
group and later worked for the Army and 
Navy on the detection of aeroplanes and 
the sound-ranging of guns. Thereafter he 
was engaged in the development of elec- 
trical recording systems for phonographs 
and motion pictures. From May 1926 to 
May 1927, as Chief Engineer of the Vita- 
phone Corporation, he was on leave of 
absence from the Bell Laboratories; at 
the end of this time he became Director 
of Recording Engineering for Electrical 
Research Products, Inc., in New York. 

In 1929 Mr. Watkins was transferred 
to London, where he was European Re- 
cording Manager for E.R.P.I. and Tech- 
nical Director of the Western Electric 
Company, Limited. In the latter part of 
1936 he returned to New York and in 
February 1937 re-joined the Laboratories 
as a member of the Bureau of Publica- 
tion, to undertake special acoustical de- 
velopments for the Bell System Exhibit 
at the New York World’s Fair. 


* * * * * 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO on the first of 
September, W. C. Jones entered the 
employ of the Bell System, thereby start- 
ing a career as research engineer which has 
brought him in contact with many tele- 
phone problems, particularly those relat- 
ing to transmission instruments. He has 
been instrumental in developing the 
handset and has contributed to a number 
of special transmission instruments such 
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as the loudspeaker, microphone, disc 
recorder and reproducer. After graduating 
from Colorado College, Mr. Jones joined 
the engineering student training course 
at Hawthorne and on completing it came 
to West Street to assist in the develop- 
ment of telephone instruments. The 
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interruption of the World War made it 
necessary to put aside these studies and 
devote his attention to submarine detec- 
tion systems at several of the experi- 
mental stations then established by the 
U. S. Navy. After the Armistice his 
attention was again turned to trans- 
mission instrument development. In 1922, 
he assumed charge of a group working on 
telephone receivers and other electro- 
magnetic devices. These studies resulted 
in the receiver of the handset introduced 
in 1927 and the practical development of 
the high-quality moving-coil transmitter 
which displaced to a considerable extent 
the condenser microphone formerly used 
in radio broadcasting, sound pictures and 
public address systems. The responsi- 
bility for the development of the tele- 
phone transmitter was added to that for 
the receiver in 1928. The studies which 
were undertaken at that time have culmi- 
nated in the three-piece handset which 
is being introduced at present in the 
telephone plant. As Transmission 
Instruments Director, Mr. Jones is 
now in charge of a group who are 
working on many types of problems 
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G. A. Kelsall 


associated with the improvement of 
transmission instruments. 
* * * * * 


Wuen G. A. KELSALL joined the West- 
ern Electric Company on the thirtieth of 
September, twenty-five years ago, he 
little thought that he would take an im- 
portant part in developing the remarkable 
new magnetic materials which have since 
become known as the permalloys, per- 
minvars and permendurs. After gradu- 
ating from Rose Polytechnic Institute in 
1906 with the degree of B.S. in Electrical 
Engineering, he spent three years with the 
General Electric Company at Schenec- 
tady and with the Indiana Steel Company 
at Gary. In 1909 he went to Michigan 
State College for three years as instructor 
in Electrical Engineering. In 1912 he 
joined the Western Electric Company in 
New York. Since then his work has been 
closely associated with magnetic mate- 
rials; for the first five years on loading 
coils in the Physical Laboratory. During 
this period, taking part in the develop- 
ment of powdered-iron core material, he 
developed an a-c permeameter for meas- 
uring permeability of toroidal cores. This 
has been a large time-saver as it does not 
require winding the specimen. These 
permeameters have been used continu- 
ously in the Laboratories in the develop- 
ment of new magnetic alloys and at 
Hawthorne in the inspection of magnetic 
cores. He also developed the permeameter 
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furnace for measuring a-c permeability at 
elevated temperatures. Patents have been 
issued to him relating to loading coils, 
magnetic testing apparatus and magnetic 
materials; and he has written several 
technical papers. Since 1917 his efforts 
have been directed to fundamental studies 
of magnetic materials. During this time 
he has investigated about twenty-five 
hundred alloys with different composi- 
tions; and on account of his extensive 
knowledge of these alloys he acts as con- 
sultant in problems relating to their 
properties and uses. 
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On Aucust TWELFTH, B. O. Templeton 
completed twenty-five years of service in 
the Western Electric Company and the 
Laboratories. After graduating from the 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege with the degree of B.S. in Electrical 
Engineering he took the student course of 
the Western Electric Company at Haw- 
thorne and instruction in installation work 
at Dallas. He then went with the Equip- 
ment Engineering Department at Haw- 
thorne. In 1915 he joined the Apparatus 
Division of the Engineering Department 
and in 1916 came to New York to design 
apparatus. This led to work with the 
coil-design group on special testing appa- 
ratus, and later to supervision of the 
testing apparatus group responsible for 
the design of apparatus built in the 
Philadelphia Instrument Shop. Later, 
amplifier, loudspeaker and audiphone 
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design were added to this work, until 
these special product activities were set 
up as a separate department. In 1929, he 
transferred to the station apparatus 
group where he has supervised the design 
of handset mountings and coin collectors. 
* * * * * 

TurouGHouT his twenty-five years of 
service with the Bell System, J. H. Bower 
has been associated with the develop- 
ment and testing of the various types of 
primary batteries which constitute an 
important element in the telephone plant 
as a source of power for local-battery tele- 
phone sets and for various central office 
purposes. He started in the Laboratories 
as an assistant shortly after his gradua- 
tion from high school, and continued his 
studies at Cooper Union, gaining the B.S. 
and E.E. degrees. After several years’ 
experience, he was placed in charge of a 
group which tested primary batteries, 
and carried out an extensive investigation 
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of automobile starting and lighting bat- 
teries. He also assisted with the develop- 
ment of storage batteries for use with 
public address, talking picture and simi- 
lar equipments. 

For several years Mr. Bower had 
charge of the design, construction and 
operation of automatic air conditioning 
equipment for laboratory test rooms; and 
for some time he supervised the testing 
and development of telephone switch- 
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board lamps. His principal field of work, 
however, has been the continuing investi- 
gation to assure maintenance of the 
quality of the many types of primary 
batteries used in the Bell System. 

* * * * * 

THERE HAVE BEEN many changes in 
telephone apparatus since Ernest Vaupel 
first began to construct it in the Western 
Electric Shops on September twenty- 
seventh, twenty-five years ago. Machine- 
switching equipment on which he was to 
spend much of his time was then in its 
infancy and coin collectors not as readily 
available as now. After graduating from 
the public school of Long Island City, he 
took courses in mechanical drawing at 
Cooper Union evenings, while working as 
a mechanic during the day. Later he 
became a tool maker with the Neptune 
Meter Company and then an instrument 
maker with the Splitdorff Magneto Com- 
pany. From there he came to the Western 
Electric Company shops to work on 
telephone apparatus. For several years he 
had charge of short orders and later 
supervised a group of instrument makers. 
Most of his work has been on machine 
switching apparatus, and on various types 
of relays and coin collectors. 

* * * * * 

Mrs. Marcaret D. Martin, for fif- 
teen years a member of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and 
the Laboratories, died on September 13 


Ernest Vaupel 
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Margaret D. Martin 


after an extended illness. Mrs. Martin 
entered the Bell System in the Long Lines 
Department, after completing her educa- 
tion at Freeport High School and Brown’s 
Business College. Transferring later to 
the D. and R. Department, she acted as 
secretary to H. S. Sheppard, the position 
that she held at the time of her death. 
* * * * * 

Daniet Lorpan, a watchman in the 
building operation group of the Plant De- 
partment with nearly twenty-six years of 
service, died on September 19. Mr. 
Lordan joined the Building Service De- 
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partment of the Western Electric Com. 
pany in IgII as a night cleaner and two 
years later became a day watchman. Dur- 
ing the past few years he had been a day 
watchman at various main entrances. 

* * * * * 

C. L. Hippensteet, of the Chemical 
Laboratories, died at the Mountainside 
Hospital, Montclair, on September 20, 
Mr. Hippensteel had been a member of 
the Western Electric Company and the 
Laboratories for sixteen years. He was 
graduated from Purdue University in 
1921 with the degree of B.S. in Chemical 
Engineering, and had been concerned 
with chemical activities throughout his 
career in the Bell System. His particular 
interests had been mechanical testing of 
rubber insulation, and studies of atmos- 


C. L. Hippensteel 


pheric corrosion of metal coatings on iron 
and steel. He had published a number of 
technical papers on his research work. 

Mr. Hippensteel was a member of the 
American Chemical Society, American 
Electrochemical Society, and American 
Society for Testing Materials. In the 
latter he was a prominent member of the 
following committees: corrosion of iron 
and steel; iron-chromium, iron-chromium- 
nickel and related alloys; corrosion of non- 
ferrous metals and alloys; and die-cast 
metals and alloys. 
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Diphonic Loudspeaker for Mirrophonic 


Sound Systems 


By R. C. MINER 


Transmission Instruments 


SOUND picture reproducing The horn consists of fifteen individual 
system which gives aural ef- cells, each of which tapers exponen- 
fects approaching the clearness _ tially from five-eighths inch square at 
of a visual image in a perfect mirror the small end to eight inches square at 
has been introduced recently to mo- the flared opening. The cells are 


tion picture producers 
and exhibitors under 
the name of Mirro- 
phonic Sound. One of 
the outstanding fea- 
turesof thisnewsystem 
is the loud speakers, 
which have been named 
Diphonic because all 
sounds below 300 cycles 
per second are fed into 
one unit while those 
above 300 are carried 
by another. This dis- 
tribution is accom- 
plished by a crossover 
network. 

The high-frequency 
speakers, of which 
either one or two may 
be used, are attached 
to a horn as shown in 
Figure 2. Both horn 
and speaker are com- 
mercial adaptations of 
those used in demon- 
strating the trans- 
mission and reproduc- 
tion of symphonic 
music in auditory 
perspective between 
Philadelphia and 
Washington in 1934. 
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Fig. 1\—The Diphonic speaker comprises two units. One of 
the units radiates all sounds below three hundred cycles per 
second and the other unit radiates those above that frequency 
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brought so close together at the small 
end that only a knife edge separates 
them and at the large end they are 
arranged as compactly as the geome- 
try of the arrangement permits. This 
multi-cellular construction makes the 
horn non-directional. A horn which 
has only a single air passage distrib- 
utes sound uniformly over a wide 
angle at low frequencies but concen- 
trates the sound on the axis of the horn 
as the frequency increases. This con- 
dition is undesirable in a theatre since 
those sitting on or near the axis will 
hear too great a proportion of high 
frequencies compared to the low ones, 
while the reverse will be true for those 
sitting at the sides. In a multi-cellular 
horn of good design the various cells 
radiate sound of all frequencies and 
distribute it uniformly over a wide 
angle, thus giving a correct pro- 
portioning of all frequencies for all 
parts of a theatre. 

The walls of the individual cells of 
the horn consist of two metal sheets 
with an intervening layer of felt, all 


Fig. 2—The high-frequency speaker has a multicellular horn 
attached to the radiating units to distribute the sound unti- 
formly throughout the theatre 
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fastened together by a heat-softening 
cement. This makes a wall with very 
high damping to mechanical vibration 
and effectively prevents horn rattles, 
Assembly of the sixty similar walls 
into cells and of the fifteen cells and 
other parts into the completed horn 
is accomplished entirely by soldering. 

The high-frequency speaker is 
shown in cross-section in Figure 3. 
The moving element consists of a 
diaphragm made of thin aluminum 
alloy to which is attached a cylindrical 
coil of many turns of aluminum ribbon 
wound on edge and held together by 
thin layers of varnish between adja- 
cent turns.* To deliver the required 
amount of sound energy to the horn, 
the diameter of the diaphragm has to 
be considerably greater than the wave- 
length of the highest frequencies 
which it reproduces. If the diaphragm 
were coupled directly to the throat of 
a horn, the output at the higher fre- 
quencies would be greatly decreased 
because the phase of the sound coming 
from various parts of the diaphragm 
would differ. To elimi- 
nate these differences 
sound is taken from 
the diaphragm through 
several concentric an- 
nular passages so that 
the distance from any 
portion of the dia- 
phragm to one of the 
passages is small com- 
pared with the wave- 
length of any sound 
transmitted. 

The magnetic field 
for the air-gap of the 
high-frequency speaker 
is provided by a field 
coil wound for twenty- 
four volts, the voltage 


*Recorp, March, 1934, 
203. 
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which is generally used with theatre 
equipment. Safety features such as a 
cover over the field terminals and 
various factors for convenience in 
installation and ruggedness which 
have been built into this speaker con- 
tribute materially to its satisfactory 
operation in the field. 

The low - frequency 


speaker of the Diphonic MOVING COIL 
DIAPHRAGM 

system is also 

provement over those SOUND 


used previously in 
theatres. The driving 
element consists of four 
dynamic speakers of kS 
the cone type con- 
nected in a_ vertical 
row to a shallow cavity 
which flares out to a 
flat baffle. An approxi- 
mately square post is J 
mounted in the cavity L 
directly in front of the 

speaker units so that 

the surfaces of the post 

form angles of about 

forty-five degrees with 

the plane of the baffle. 

Two thin vertical vanes y 
are mounted in the 
cavity between the 
post and the sides of 
the cavity to aid in 
the proper distribution 
of the higher frequen- 
cies radiated by the 
loud speaker. The construction of the 
parts which form the cavity and baffle 
is so rugged that it prevents the pos- 
sibility of extraneous sound being 
radiated by mechanical vibration. The 
advantages of this loud speaker are 
good distribution of its higher fre- 
quencies, improved efficiency, and 
elimination of resonance effects which 


tend to distort the quality of the 
sound by unnaturally prolonging 
certain tones. 

The entire loud speaker can be 
installed easily and dismantled quick- 
ly if required. It occupies a minimum 
of space on the stage and has small 


Fig. 3—Sound radiated by the diaphragm of the high-fre- 
quency units is conducted through concentric annular pass- 
ages to prevent interference effects 


depth—an important consideration 
because some of the older theatres 
have very shallow stages. With its 
greater capacity for sound volume 
and improved distribution of all 
frequencies over the entire theatre 
the Diphonic loud speaker is a 
notable improvement in sound repro- 
ducing equipment. 


Limitations in High-Frequency Band 
Filter Design 


By C. E. LANE 
Telephone Apparatus Development 


NTIL about five years ago 

filters were used very little for 

frequencies above 150 or 200 
kilocycles. In fact, at that time, the 
largest demand for filters in the Bell 
System was in the three-channel open- 
wire carrier-telephone systems with a 
top frequency of about thirty kilo- 
cycles. At radio frequencies, tuned 
circuits were generally employed to 
obtain the required frequency selec- 
tivity. This was the most practical 
and economical method at these high 
frequencies, because of the com- 
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Fig. 1—Idealized loss-frequency character- 
istic for a band-pass filter 


paratively ample frequency space and 
the narrowness of the transmitted 
band with reference to the mid-band 
frequency. 

Today the situation is quite differ- 
ent. Filters with their sharp cut-offs 
and uniform transmission bands are 
now commonly used for frequencies 
as high as two or three million cycles 
and sometimes as high as fifty or 
sixty million cycles. More and more 
filters at higher and higher frequen- 
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cies will undoubtedly be needed to 
provide high-quality efficient 
high-frequency carrier systems* uti- 
lizing cable, open wire, concentric 
conductor, and radio space. While 
filters are practically essential to 
single-sideband transmission, they 
may also be required where both 
bands are transmitted to provide 
efficiency and high quality, and to 
eliminate interference. 

The requirements to be met in the 
design of band filters for high frequen- 
cies arise primarily from the needs of 
carrier systems. In their normal 
frequency allocation, the essential 
frequency components of signals—as, 
for example, those required for speech 
and music—fall in a definite band 
defined by an upper and _ lower 
frequency limit. For transmission in 
carrier systems this band is relocated 
by modulation to some higher fre- 
quency position. The band width in 
cycles, however, remains exactly the 
same after relocation as before.} A 
large number of channels may thus be 
provided in the same transmitting 
medium by locating the channels in 
adjacent frequency ranges. If the 
medium is to be used efficiently, the 
channels must be close together over 
the transmission path and must be 


*The term carrier system is here used in its 
broadest sense to include all radio systems. 


{Except in the case of double-sideband trans- 
mission where the band width is twice that of the 
highest frequency of the original signals. 
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segregated from each other at the 
terminals by the use of filters. 

There are three main requirements 
to be met by the filters used in carrier 
systems. First, they must restrict the 
frequency range of the signals by 
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are primarily of the band-pass type. 
If but one step of modulation is to be 
employed, and the filters are to be 
equally good, they should have the 
same band width in cycles at any 
frequency allocation; they should 

have the same maxi- 


os mum loss for all 

frequencies the 

transmitted band; they 

Ls Ce should provide the 


against unwanted fre- 


Fig. 2—Typical schematic for a band-pass filter 


eliminating all components which 
otherwise would fall below or above 
the frequency range considered essen- 
tial. If the frequency range provided 
by the transmitting medium is to be 
used efficiently, single sideband trans- 
mission must be used, and thus the 
second requirement is that the filters 
must eliminate either the upper or 
lower sideband arising from modula- 
tion and yet permit the free trans- 
mission of the opposite sideband. 
Regardless of the frequency range to 
which the signal is shifted for trans- 
mission, these two sidebands are 
exactly the same number of cycles 
apart, twice the number of cycles of 
the lowest frequency to be trans- 


mitted in the original 
100 


quencies; and as the 
frequency allocation of 
the filter is increased, 
there should be no greater number of 
cycles required for the loss to rise 
from the low value in the transmitted 
band of the filter to the high loss 
required outside the band. This defi- 
nition of what constitutes equally 
good filters for use at higher and 
higher frequencies is rather idealistic 
but it provides a basis for studying 
the nature of the problems that are 
encountered. 

An idealized loss-frequency dia- 
gram of a band-pass filter is shown in 
Figure 1, where B is the band width 
in cycles, f is the mid-band frequency, 
w is the loss over the pass band, D is 
the required loss outside the band, 
and F is the frequency space in cycles 


signal. The third re- 


quirement, to mini- 
80 
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mize energy loss and 
distortion, sometimes 


2660 KC 
26.6 KC 


exists because a num- 
ber of the filters must 
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work in parallel, and 


to meet it each filter - 


must offer a_ high 
shunting impedance in 


N 

N 


the transmitting ranges 
of all the other filters. 
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Filters for such uses Fig. 3—Loss-frequency characteristics of a band-pass filter 
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in which the loss must attain this 
value pv. If the requirements men- 
tioned above are to be met, the values 
of B, F, W, and D, must remain the 
same regardless of the value of /. 
The impedance of the filter to pass- 
band frequencies, z, should also remain 
constant for any system. 

The usual method of designing such 
filters is to connect together a number 
of ladder filter sections which have 
like image impedances at their junc- 
tions. The filter will consist of one or 
more sections having infinite attenu- 
ation at zero frequency and at infinite 
frequency; and of other sections 
having very high loss at frequencies 


3.90 


221.5 114.7 


have been chosen for the filter, of 
course, but the same general state. 
ments about the relation between 
element requirements and frequency 
would still apply. 

For the element values listed in 
Table I the mid-band frequency of 
the filter is 26.6 kilocycles. The loss 
characteristic of the filter in terms of 
cycles removed from the mid-band 
frequency is given by the solid curve 
in Figure 3. 

While this same general schematic 
would apply to a different mid-band 
frequency, the values of the coils and 
condensers and certain of their char- 
acteristics would have to be different. 
Thus, if over the pass 
band the impedance, 
z, of the filter is to be 
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held constant, the 
maximum values of 
inductance, L, and of 
capacitance, c, would 
be the same for all 


BEFORE IMPEDANCE TRANSFORMATION 


INDUCTANCES ARE IN MICROHENRYS Ls 
67.5 


CAPACITANCES ARE IN MICROMICROFARADS 


values of f. In order 
to keep both B and F 


Co Lg constant, the spread in 


124.6 9221.5 


71.6 
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element magnitudes— 
the ratio of the sinall- 
est to the largest values 
of inductance and 
capacitance — must 
vary directly as the 


_L Cs 
12736 
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AFTER IMPEDANCE TRANSFORMATION 


Fig. 4—A band-pass filter, without impedance transforma- 
tion, above, and with it, below 


not far from the edges of the trans- 
mitting bands of the filter. When this 
procedure is followed, the same filter 
schematic can be used, and hence the 
same number of elements, regardless 
of the position of the pass band in 
the frequency spectrum. A typical 
schematic for such a filter is shown in 
Figure 2. Another schematic might 
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square of f. Since the 
maximum values are 
constant, this means 
that the minimum 
values must also vary 
inversely as the square of the fre- 
quency. To maintain the same loss, 
w, over the pass band, the Q of the 
coils, or the ratio of their reactance to 
their effective resistance, must vary 


directly with /.* 


*The Q of the capacitances is not generally a 
matter of any concern since it is usually many times 
that of the inductances. 
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Fig. s—By applying shielding to the filter of Figure 4, the 


stray capacitances are made to perform a 


On paper, using the same schematic 
one can obtain essentially the same 
characteristic as shown in Figure 3 
at one hundred times the frequency. 
The small difference for perhaps the 
nearest practical approach is shown 
by the dotted curve in the illustration. 
To maintain the same values of F and 
w at these higher frequencies, how- 
ever, it is necessary to assume a Q of 
14,000. The element values of the 
2660-ke filter are given in Table II. 
The spread is now ten thousand 
times what it was before, or a little 
over one million. The largest elements 
for both filters are practically the 
same. Of course it would not be 
possible to construct such a filter at 
2660 kc. The limiting frequency for 
meeting such requirements with an 
ordinary coil and condenser filter 
would be about 50 kilocycles using 
inductances with Q of 280. 

This illustrates the difficulties that 
are encountered as an 
effort is made to build 
equally good filters at 


nect the filter sections, 
and as the stray capa- 
citances within the 
filter. When the in- 
ductance and capacitance of the con- 
necting leads of a filter become 
appreciable with respect to the actual 
coils and condensers, the filter ceases 
to be the same group of elements that 
its design called for, and it thus 
ceases to behave in the proper man- 
ner. Also, when very small induct- 
ances are required because of very 
high mid-band frequencies, it becomes 
difficult to obtain coils of precisely 
the value desired. 

There are two means that can be 
employed to overcome partially some 
of these difficulties encountered with 
coil and condenser filters. These two 
means, however, do not affect the 
Q’s of the coils to any great degree, 
and their application, therefore, per- 
mits coil and condenser filters to be 
applied to higher frequencies than 
would otherwise be possible provided 
the value of Q obtainable is not the 
limiting factor. 


useful service 


higher and higher fre- 
quencies. The best Q 
obtainable at reason- 
able cost for induc- 
tance coils is usually 
between 200 and 300 


in the frequency range 
from 1000 to 100,000,- 
000 cycles, and the 
very small values of 
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Fig. 6—Schematic for the crystal filter with a mid-band 


frequency of 2660 ke. 
59 
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One of these means is the intro- 
duction of an impedance transforma- 
tion within the filter itself. The 
results obtained are equivalent to 
the insertion of ideal transformers at 
desired points internal to the filter, so 
that the magnitudes of certain ele- 
ments may be increased or decreased 
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use of shielding. By the proper use of 
shields, the effects of distributed 
inductances and capacitances, which 
exist between the inter-connecting 
leads, may be localized at definite 
points, and made to become part of 
the actual values required. Such 


shielding, applied to the filter of 
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Figure 5. Here it will 


Figure 4, is shown in 
es be noted that the capa- 
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citances between the 
shields and the con- 
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necting leads,  indi- 


cated by dashed lines 
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and condensers, are 
made to serve as actual 
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circuit elements. 
Another method of 
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Fig. 7—Loss frequency characteristic for the filter of Figure 6 


as desired within limits depending on 
the filter. This results in removing the 
restrictions due to the maximum and 
minimum values of inductance and 
capacitance. Impedance transforma- 
tion usually results in a modification 
of the filter schematic, but the 
characteristics of the filter remain 
unaltered. The change it brings about, 
both in the schematic and the values 
of the inductances and capacitances, 
is illustrated by Figure 4. In the 
upper part of this illustration is a 
schematic of a band-pass filter with a 
mid-band frequency of about 1000 kc, 
while the lower part of the illustration 
shows the same filter employing 
impedance transformation. There 1s 
obviously a great improvement in 
the maximum and minimum values 
of the inductances and capacitances 
and in their spread. 

The second means employed to 
make filters of coils and condensers 
applicable to higher frequencies is the 
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providing filters for 
higher frequencies is 
the use of sections of 
coaxial conductors as 
the filter elements. The values of 9 
associated with the inductance of such 
conductors are some ten times greater 
than for ordinary coil inductances so 
that considerable improvement is 
possible. This method will be dis- 
cussed more fully in an article in a 
later issue of the Recorp. 

As it is necessary that Q vary with 
F if w is to remain constant, these 
methods all fail at high frequencies 
for band filters with sharp cut-offs, 
because coils with sufficiently high 
Q’s can not be obtained. Fortunately, 
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however, quartz crystals connected 
in an electrical circuit provide effec- 
tive inductances that have Q’s a 
hundred times as great as those of 
coils. For frequencies from about 
fifty kc to two or three thousand kc, 
filters may be made which use quartz 
crystals in place of the coils and some 
of the condensers. Such a filter for a 
mid-band frequency of 266 kc is 
shown in Figure 6, and its loss charac- 
teristic in Figure 7. This compares 
favorably with the characteristics 
shown in Figure 3. The characteristics 
of these crystal filters have already 
been described in the Recorp.* 

By these various means many of 
the inherent limitations to the use of 


*RECORD, June, 1935, P. 305. 
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band filters at high frequencies have 
been removed. The particular means 
employed will vary with the condi- 
tions, but the overall result is that 
these filters, instead of being largely re- 
stricted to amid-band frequency of per- 
haps one hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred kilocycles, may now be employed 
for frequencies many times higher. 


Fig. 8—The upper photo shows one of the electrical-grouping filters, with one side 

opened, used at the terminal of the New York-Philadelphia coaxial trial system. The 

lower photo shows the individually shielded filter arms and the arrangement of the 
elements. A schematic diagram of this type of filter is shown in Figure § 


A Multi-Channel Radio Monitoring System 


By F. A. HUBBARD 
Radio Research Department 


URING the past few years 

the Bell System has extended 

radio telephone service to a 
number of points across the Pacific 
Ocean. The calls to some of these 
points are infrequent, and to handle 
them economically it seemed desirable 
to provide some method of monitoring 
the channels other than by furnishing 
a complete receiver for each. Some 
years ago a system was provided in 
which the output of two high-fre- 
quency amplifier-detector units could 
be connected to a single intermediate- 
and voice-frequency amplifying sys- 
tem, thus enabling a single receiver 
to: monitor two channels. The present 
Pacific radio-telephone service, how- 
ever, furnishes communication to four 
widely separated points, each of which 
employs two or more frequencies, so 


that more extensive monitoring equip- 
ment is required. 

The receiving station for the trans- 
pacific radio telephone is at Point 
Reyes, California. Here three direc- 
tional antennas are provided for 
receiving from four transpacific loca- 
tions: Honolulu, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, and Java. The transmitting 
station is at Dixon, some seventy 
miles inland from Point Reyes, and 
interconnecting voice circuits are pro- 
vided between the two stations and 
the central office in San Francisco. 
A view of the interior of the receiving 
station is shown in Figure 1. The 
multi-channel monitoring equipment 
comprises the three bays at the right. 
The jack panels at the top of two of 
the bays provide for connecting the 
various high-frequency amplifiers to 


Fig. 1—The Point Reyes multi-channel monitoring receiver station 
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any of a number of antennas. 

In developing a monitoring 
equipment for such service, it 
is desirable to make it flexible 
not only as to size, so that the 
number of channels it will 
handle may be varied, but as 
to use, so that the attendants 
will be free to determine the 
most effective operating pro- 
cedure. With this in mind, the 
equipment was designed to 
provide a maximum of ten 
high-frequency amplifiers with 
associated detectors and beat- 
ing oscillators, two intermedi- 
ate-frequency amplifiers, and 
two voice-frequency ampli- 
fiers, together with whatever 
control and power circuits were 
necessary. 

One pair of intermediate- 
and low-frequency amplifier 
units is used for monitoring, 
and the other is held available 
for completing calls as they 
come in. The general plan of 
operation is to keep a number 
of the high-frequency ampli- 
fiers tuned for the various 
frequencies in use at the time, 
and to connect these amplifiers in 
succession automatically to the moni- 
toring receiver for an interval long 
enough for the attendant to hear any 
call coming in. The voice-frequency 
amplifier of the monitoring receiver is 
connected to a loud speaker so that 
the attendant can hear incoming calls 
from any point in the room, and a 
lamp on the panel will indicate which 
channel is calling. When the attendant 
hears a call, he merely operates a key 
associated with that channel, which 
transfers the high-frequency amplifier 
to the service receiver so that the call 
may be handled in the usual way. The 
monitoring equipment then continues 
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Fig. 2—The D-99167 Radio Receiver includes 
three bays and can monitor as many as ten radio 


channels 


to monitor the remaining channels— 
automatically skipping the one in use. 

The radio receiver proper is of the 
134 type, which has already been 
described in the Record.* The high- 
frequency amplifiers are of the 83 
type—one covering frequencies from 
2.2 to 6.2 megacycles (83c Ampli- 
fiers), one from 6 to 13.5 (838 Ampli- 
fiers), and the other from 12 to 25 
megacycles (834 and 83p Ampli- 
fiers). Various numbers of units of 
each range may be included depend- 
ing on local conditions. At Point 
Reyes there are nine of the high- 
frequency amplifiers employed; five 
*REcorp, August, 1933, 375. 
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Fig. 3—Panel layout of the multi-channel 
monitoring receiver 


are of the highest frequency range, 
three of the intermediate range, and 
one of the lowest. The two inter- 
mediate-frequency amplifiers are of 
the 844 type, and the two voice-fre- 
quency amplifiers are 
of the 85a type. The 
equipment used at 
Point Reyes is shown 
in more detail in Fig- 
ure 2, where the two 
end bays carry the 
high-frequency ampli- 
fiers, and the central 


lamp-and-key panel in the middle, and 
a codan panel immediately below j it, 
The type and position of each panel 
are indicated on Figure 3. 

The successive connection of the 
various high-frequency amplifiers to 
the monitoring receiver is controlled 
by a 200-type selector actuated by 
a timing device. The selector ne 
twenty-two points and is stopped on 
each of these long enough to enable 
the attendant to hear an incomin 
call and to note which channel j 1S 
calling. Since there are only nine high- 
frequency amplifiers, each is con- 
nected to two points on the selector 
and thus will be connected to the 
receiver twice for each rotation, and 
in addition two of the highest fre- 
quency amplifiers are connected to 
two adjacent points of the selector at 
each position so that they have a 
double monitoring period. In this way 
all twenty-two points of the selector 
are utilized, and one of the incoming 
channels is connected to the monitor- 
ing receiver at all times. 

Each high-frequency amplifier has 
associated with it a lamp and a key. 
With the keys in their normal position 
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bay carries the two reese 
intermediate- and 
se frequency ampli <_NO. 84 TYPE INTERMEDIATE- 
fiers. On this central FREQUENCY AMPLIFIER —> 
MONITORING SERVICE 
bay are also the selec- RECEIVER RECEIVER 


tor panel, at the top, a 
heterodyne oscillator 
panel below it for tun- 
ing adjustment, a 
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Fig. 4—Simplified schematic diagram of the switching ar- 
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each lamp lights as its associated 
amplifier is connected to the monitor- 
ing receiver. When the key is operated 
to its monitoring position, the selector 
is stopped, and the associated ampli- 
fier remains connected to the monitor- 
ing receiver and its lamp remains 
lighted. This enables the attendant to 
check the tuning before transferring 
the call to the service receiver. When 
the key is operated to the service 
position, the associated high-frequency 
amplifier is connected to the service 
receiver, and the selector starts rotat- 
ing again but skips that particular 
amplifier. A simplified schematic dia- 
gram of the switching arrangement 


that is employed is shown in Figure 4. 

This multi-channel monitoring re- 
ceiver, known as the D-99167 Radio 
Receiver, is entirely a-c operated from 
the usual 115-volt sixty-cycle com- 
mercial supply, and incorporates an 
automatic voltage regulator to main- 
tain a constant potential. Besides the 
apparatus already described a codan 
circuit is provided for use when 
desired. The receiver that was used 
at Point Reyes before the D-99167 
was installed is maintained for use 
either in completing connections or as 
a spare unit. It is in the same line 
with and immediately at the left of 
the multi-channel receiver in Figure 1. 


One of the cable test plots at the Chester Field Laboratory where the effects of climatic 
conditions on cable sheath of various alloys may be studied under service conditions 
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High Dispersion X-Ray Spectrometer 


By F. E. HAWORTH 


Research Department 


HEN a beam of X-rays 
falls on a crystal it is re- 
flected by the equally 


spaced layers of atoms in the crystal 
much as ordinary light would be re- 
flected from a series of regularly 
spaced parallel surfaces. But the re- 


Fig. 1—Cross-section of a salt crystal show- 

ing how X-rays are reflected. The small cir- 

cles represent sodium atoms and the dots 

chlorine atoms. Reflections occur when the 

difference in path for two elements of an 

X-ray beam, 2d sin 0, is an integral mul- 
tiple of the wave length, X 


flections will be strong only when the 
beam strikes the surface of the crys- 
tal at certain angles. This is because 
the waves, reflected from the different 
atomic layers, interfere with each 
other except when the paths differ by 
one or more wave lengths. As can be 
seen from Figure 1, the difference in 
path-length depends on the angle and 


the spacing between atom-layers. If 
the wave length of the X-rays js 
known the spacing of the atoms can be 
determined by measuring the angles 
at which strong reflections occur, 
Extensive use has been made of this 
phenomenon in studying the arrange- 
ment of atoms in crystals and our 
knowledge of crystal structure has 
been greatly increased by this means, 
In recent years an improvement in 
this technique for investigating crys- 
tal structure has been used at the 
Laboratories and elsewhere. If differs 
from previous methods in that the 
X-rays are directed onto the crystal 
at nearly normal instead of slanting 
incidence and are reflected back almost 
on themselves—hence the name 
“back reflection.” This procedure dis- 
perses the X-rays much more than 
the classical method of reflecting 
them at low angles of incidence and 
makes possible the resolution of lines 
which could not previously be sepa- 
rated. This increased dispersion 1s 
illustrated in Figure 2 which shows 
X-ray reflections from silver. The 
separation of the components of the 
double line is obvious for the higher 
angles at the left and gradually de- 
creases until only single lines can be 
seen at the right side of the record. 


Fig. 2—X-rays from copper reflected by crystalline silver. The Ka double is separated 
at the left, where the angle of reflection is almost 80°. This illustrates the high dispersion 
obtained for large angles of reflection 
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The Laboratories has 
taken advantage of 
this high dispersion to 
make accurate meas- 
urements of the lat- 
tice constants of var- 
ious materials and to 
study the effect on the 
specimen of mechani- 
cal strains such as are 
introduced by cold 
rolling. For this pur- 

se the camera is ar- 
ranged so that the slit 
which defines the X-ray 
beam, the specimen, 
and the photographic 
film are all on the cir- 
cumference of a circle, 
Figure 3. For a given 
angle of reflection @, 
an element of the beam 
of wave length A which 
strikes the specimen 
at any point, will then 


“-X-RAY 
<... TUBE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SLIT 
FILM 


REFLECTED 
X-RAYS 


SPECIMEN 


Fig. 3—The X-ray camera is constructed so 
that the specimen, the photographic film and 
the slit which defines the X-ray beam are all 
located on a circle. This gives sharp reflec- 
tions from the specimen with a divergent beam 
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Fig. 4—The spectrometer is held against the 

small window near the target of the X-ray 

tube which is excited by the 40,000-volt 

transformer in the cabinet. The motor ro- 

tates the specimen to prevent coarse crystals 
from making the lines irregular 


be reflected to the same position on 
the film as any other element of the 
same wave length. By this means 
lines are sharply focussed, and the 
distances between them on the film 
may be accurately measured. 

The construction of the camera is 
shown in Figure 4. X-rays leave the 
tube through a small glass window at 
the side and pass through a pair of 
lead slits which confine the X-rays to 
a narrow beam. This beam falls on the 
specimen which is mounted on a plate 
located at the gap in the camera 
housing. The specimen is sometimes 
rotated slowly by the small electric 
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Fig. 5—Reflections from lead photographed in an X-vay camera which has been ar- 
ranged as illustrated in the photograph of Figure 4 


motor during exposure or moved 
slowly back and forth a short distance 
along the circumference of the housing 
to prevent coarse crystals from giving 
irregular spectral lines. The photo- 
graphic film, on which the records are 
made, is wrapped around the inside 
of the camera housing, and covered 
with black cloth to exclude daylight. 
Another method of using the camera 
is to mount the specimen as a thin 
rod vertically at the center of housing. 
The spectra illustrated in Figure 2 
were taken with this arrangement. A 
40,000-volt transformer shown in the 
cabinet at the right in Figure 4 sup- 
plies power for the X-ray tube. 

The increased accuracy attainable 
by the back reflection method is il- 
lustrated by the X-ray lines of lead 
shown in Figure 5. If the size of the 
unit of structure is calculated from 
each one of these lines values are ob- 
tained which differ slightly from each 
other. The differences are due to some 
extent to errors in measuring the 
distances between lines, but princi- 
pally to shrinkage of the film, inac- 
curacies in measuring the diameter of 
the camera, and in locating the 
specimen and slit. A study of the 
latter errors shows that they tend to 
disappear as the angle of reflection in- 
creases. Hence by plotting the calcu- 
lated spacings as a function of this 
angle, 0, and extrapolating to 8=90 
degrees, these errors may be reduced 
substantially to zero. Figure 6 shows 
such an extrapolation. The atomic 
spacing of a crystalline substance may 
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be determined by this method to 
within 0.01 per cent from a single 
X-ray photograph, and if several are 
taken the error may be reduced to 
0.002 per cent. 

If a uniform strain like that caused 
by a steady tension or compression is 
applied to a specimen, the atomic 
spacings will be changed by definite 
amounts. This may be observed b 
the shift in position of the lines of the 
X-ray pattern. However, if the strain 
is non-uniform a reflected X-ray line 
which would otherwise be sharp will 
broaden because it is reflected from a 
group of planes with irregular spac- 
ings. Figure 7(a) shows an X-ray 
doublet, of iron, as reflected from 
permalloy which had been annealed 
to remove the strains, and 7(b) from 
the same material after it had been 
hard rolled. The broadening is so 
great in the second photograph that 
the doublet character of the reflection 
disappears entirely. A measurement of 
the breadth of the lines shown in 
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Fig.6—Extrapolation of the spacings calcu- 

lated from the lines shown in Figure 5. By 

extending them to 8=g0° systematic errors 
in the calculations are greatly reduced 
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‘sure 7(a), when corrected 
the Seite width of the 
slits which define the X-ray 
beam, agrees closely with 
the natural width of the 
same X-ray lines as meas- 
ured by others with a two- 
crystal spectrometer — a 
method which is in some re- 
spects much more difficult. 

The breadth as shown in 
Figure 7(b) is thus the re- 
sult of both the strains in 
the material and the spread 
in wave length of the lines 
themselves. These effects 
have been separated by a 


Fig. 7—The iron Ka doublet reflected from permalloy 
(a) which has been annealed to remove the strains and 
after cold rolling 


mathematical analysis and a calcula- correlation with other properties of 
tion made of the distribution of the the material, such as electrical re- 
strain in the cold rolled material. sistivity, magnetic permeability and 
From this the latent energy stored in hardness. In investigations of this 
the distortion has been computed fora character the high resolution attain- 
series of specimens which were cold able by the back reflection method 
rolled and then annealed at various just described can very frequently 
temperatures. The results indicate a be used to great advantage. 
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